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SOME UNIQUE PICTURES. 



By A. Curtis Bond. 



HERE are many noticeable pictures on 
temporary exhibition now in the 
city, and among them are none wor- 
thier of more than passing attention 
than Meder's collection of rare old 
prints displayed at the Klockner 
Gallery. 

Mezzotint engravings dating from 
the fifteenth century, arid even 
earlier, with a large quantity later, 
are the most valuable and interest- 
ing of the variety displayed ; valu- 
able on account of their rarity or 
the greatness of their origin, and interesting as evidence of the 
perfect state reached by the etchers of the age and the superior- 
ity of their work beyond tbat of our own day. 

The stages of progression are so clearly defined that they 
may be read in the tool-marks upon the copper from the grav- 
er's lines in the "Executioner," by Rupert, Prince Palatine, in 
1658, to the roulette finish of Harston's "Assassin," from Rem- 
brandt, in 3757, or Petber's "Officer of State," from the same 
source. 

Rembrandt, in fact, is largely in the majority in the artist 
whose works have been thus reproduced by the most famous 
etchers of the art's history. There is a liberal display of Van 
Dyeks, many first and second impressions of the best known 
efforts of this artist, and there are several Dtirers, as well as a 
dash of the Italian school, whose light, open, evanescent quality 
leavens the weight of the toilsome and laborious completeness of 
the Dutch masters. 

The Master of the Caduceus (Jacopo da Barbari), who lived 
toward the end of the fifteenth century, is represented by an al- 
legorical victory in the person of a female recumbent upon a 
couch of armor surrounded by the paraphernalia of war. An- 
other is an idealized Cleopatra, nude, and the historic asp rais- 
ing its head from adjacent rocks. As curiosities of the inspiration 
of the period and the art motive of the Italian spirit, these etch- 
ings are of great value. In no other sense are they noticeably 
unique. 

But this one-sided valuation by no means holds as against 
the mezzotints ; they are specimens precious for their triple quali- 
ties, antiquity, beauty of subject with execution and the famed 
hands from whence they sprang, "The Executioner,'' to which 
I have referred, is quoted as "a most important print in the 
history of the art," displaying, as it does, the tracings of the tool 
in rough distinctness and the unusual identifying addition of date 
and locality of its creation. It was done by the Royal Prince 
himself, the son of that King of Bohemia who reigned for a sin- 
gle winter, and was dubbed by his imperial associates "The Win- 
ter Koenig." With such a pedigree it Is natural the engraving 
should be held at an extravagant figure. 

And Rembrandt, with his prolificness, contributes from his 
own hand no less than seven subjects, each one famous among 
collectors. "The Little La Tombe," the well-known "View of 
Amsterdam," and the better known, as well as the most brilliant, 
"The Three Trees," will probably be considered the greatest 
prizes of the entire collection. The remaining from this artist's 
personal skill are noticeable in being progressive impressions 
taken while the plate was in its several developments. 

Probably the most noticeable of Rembrandt's works sketched 
by others, is "The Syndics," by Richard Harston, dated 1774, and 
a marvelous piece of light and shade and expression. 

A head of De Ruyter, Chevalier and Lord High Admiral of 
England, etched by Johan Von Somer from the painting by 
Charles De Jardin, is masterly, and, with the exception of Pe- 
ther's "Officer of State," is the finest head in the collection, 

A Van Dyck album contains a quantity of first impressions, 
many of them being the only first impressions in existence, and 
each fully described and its history given in detail. The plates in 
this book, as do many of those that are loose, have patches of un- 
completed backgrounds, or drapery, or anatomy, as also smudges 
around the edges, bespeaking an unmistakable production early 
in the progress of the plate. 

Few finer collections have found their way to the city, and 
to the lover of this branch of art, which is steadily becoming 
more popular, it is reasonable to suppose this will be seized upon 
as an unusual opportunity. 

It may seem somewhat after the order of sacrilege, to refer 
to the unique pictures in a well known though seldom visited 
permanent collection that has been in the midst of New York 
for years, and is practically ignored by the public, inasmuch as 
it is passed without a look and referred to without a memory. 

The Historical Society rooms contain upwards of four hun- 
dred pictures, and in that number there are more incongruities 



and anachronisms than I have encountered in any other collec- 
tion of the same size. 

A "Christ Shown to the Multitude," by Sebastian del Pio- 
rubo, shows the central figure to be guarded by a fat, good-na- 
tured German in the dress of a Russian, while the background 
contains a modern four-story stone building in Renaissance de- 
sign and with a railing that properly belongs to that style of 
architecture. The arms of Christ are round, white, and evi- 
dently taken from a female model. 

"Triumph of Christianity," the Dtirer school, is a resting 
moment in the flight of Joseph and Mary. The latter sits upon 
a grassy mound holding the infant in her lap. She is dressed in 
blue and red velvet, and has before her a bright, shiny wicker 
basket, the cover being kept in place by a padlock of later 
Dutch construction. An angel offers Mary a platter of apples, 
while Joseph spreads his cloak beneath an adjacent tree and 
catches the fruit that an angel in the air shakes from the 
branches. At one side of Mary is a tall, gilded iron drinking 
fountain, very ornate in its decorations and exceedingly elabo- 
rate in all its details. The background shows a farmer harrow- 
ing a field, and there is also a water-wheel and mill, with a cosy 
Swiss cottage nestled in the trees. The horses attached to the 
harrow are white; the angels have red hair. . 

An incomprehensible picture to us is "Venus and Cupid," by 
Lucas Cranach. The Venus of the occasion is a long, lank female 
with an enormous head and curly, short hair and remarkably 
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homely feet. Cupid is also nude, and looks smilingly at the 
Queen of Beauty while several abnormally large ants walk over 
his naked body. The ants are the only "live stock" in the 
frame that is not distorted ; they are uncomfortably natural, al- 
though wonderfully grown. The object of these industrious 
insects, unless it be as a symbol of Cupid's industry, is quite 
mysterious. 

A family group, by Henry Galtzins, contains nineteen figures, 
all kneeling, with clasped hands, the women in black, the men in 
armor. An exceedingly pleasant mode of portraiture, 

" Birth of John the Baptist," by Ueeello, shows a low East- 
ern house with the side taken out arid a row of modern cuspi- 
dores on the roof containing flowers. Inside is a bed, and sur- 
rounding it are fifteen women in sundry pitiful attitudes. A 
baby-basket is on the coverlet, and there are unmistakable signs 
about John's mother of the incident so confidently expected by 
the unusual crowd of friends. 

" St. Jerome in His Study," school of Titian, has a lion of 
such overwhelming proportions that he belittles the saint and 
all his furniture. He is savage-looking, withal, and has not the 
appearance of a pleasant adjunct to the household. 

"Mars and Venus," by J. Rottenhamer, is piquant and Com- 
• stockian. 

There is much to be seen in the city, if you look around. 
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